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INCUNABULA COLBY COLLEGE 
Morris SCHERTZ 


term incunabula describes all printing which can dated 
before the year 1501. was first used connection with 
printing the dean Munster Cathedral, Bernard von Mal- 
linckrodt, tract which wrote for the second centenary 
(1639) Johann Gutenberg’s invention. Therein, charac- 
terized the period from Gutenberg 1501 the time when 
printing was swaddling clothes. (Cunae Latin for cradle.) 
Unfortunately, this limitation gave rise the impression that 
the turn the century signified the end one era and the be- 
ginning another. 


The creative force fifteenth-century printing, however, 
carried over well into the sixteenth century. was not until 
the middle decades—approximately 1540—that the beginnings 
something new could discerned. became apparent then 
that printing was longer small trade adventurous, itiner- 
ant men but established industry which capital was the 
essential ingredient for success. Furthermore, economic pres- 
sures had pushed printing out the small towns into few 
large cities. These shifts signalled the end the printed book 
unparalleled technical and esthetic achievement. was 
not until the last decades the nineteenth century that any 
serious effort was made revive the art fine printing. 


Although the exact termination date may doubt, 
begin the first era printing with Gutenberg. His invention 
solved three important problems: the production individual 
type letters from master; ink that would adhere metal 
surface; and press (adopted probably from bailing press) 
capable feeding and evenly impressing sheet paper. 
Gutenberg’s first published book the 42-line Bible, called 
because most its pages have forty-two lines print. was 
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not dated, but Parisian artist rubricated the book and dated 
his finished work August 15, 1456. This the first known 
printed book, although crude fragments have been found which 
are thought have been printed from 1446 1448. earlier 
book may yet found, since known that Gutenberg be- 
gan experimenting with printing around 1440, but until then 
his Bible stands the first incunabulum. 


Colby College does not possess copy the Gutenberg 
Bible, nor even leaf from it, but does have other examples 
early printing. The earliest leaf from Gutenberg’s 
Catholicon, printed 1460. all, Colby has fourteen ex- 
amples fifteenth-century printing, equally divided between 
books and separate leaves. The present article divided along 
the same line, describing first the volumes and then the separate 
leaves that comprise the collection. 


AUGSBURG, ANTON 1476. f°. 900*, Stillwell A492. Without 
title page, pagination signatures. This volume, printed gothic 
type, 159 leaves length, the individual leaf measuring 290 188 
mm. The number lines print the leaf varies, most leaves 
having lines. Twenty lines measure 100G. Leaves 100, 
101 and 102 have been repaired and the book has been rebound 
modern quarter morocco, with the title, gilt, the spine. 


This commentary the gospels Saint Luke was written 
Saint Ambrose sometime after 374, and printed Anton 
Sorg the city Augsburg, Germany, 1476. This the 
only printing this work the fifteenth century, curious 
feature because early printers did not have many sources 
material. The church fathers, especially, enjoyed great popu- 
larity and was not unusual for work theirs re- 
printed dozen times during the century. the light his 
career, odd that Ambrose did not share this popularity. 


Saint Ambrose, born about 339, was not Catholic the 
time became Bishop Milan 374. Before his accession, 
had practiced the Roman courts and was appointed gov- 
ernor the province which Milan was the capital. When 
the then bishop died, the Catholic laity that city demanded 
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that Ambrose made bishop. accepted the See, and was 
only then that was baptized and ordained. remained 
that office, zealous upholder orthodoxy, until his death 
397. 


The first knowledge have Anton Sorg appren- 
tice the printing shop the monastery Saint Ulrich and 
Afra 1472. Three years later left the monastery set 
practice for himself Augsburg, then particularly famed 
for craftsmen who produced woodcuts for block books, well 
cuts for playing-cards and pictures saints. Here, the 
seventies, book illustration art first flourished. Anton Sorg 
played important part this development. 


This commentary, Sorg printed it, divided into ten books 
chapters. does not contain pictorial illustrations but 
the start each chapter Sorg inserted large outlined woodcut 
initial. Smaller woodcut initials head each division within the 
chapter. The first seven the large initials have been 
luminated combinations red, blue and gold, red, green 
and gold. The letters for the eighth and ninth chapters are 
partially illuminated, and that the tenth left untouched. The 
small capitals are painted either red, blue, green through 
leaf 91. The remainder are blank. 


The practice illuminating printed books goes back the 
tradition the medieval manuscript. Monastic libraries em- 
ployed artists paint initial letters and decorate the text 
glowing colors. This was the only form book that the early 
printer knew and not surprising that his books were 
modeled after the manuscript. This duplication even extended 
reproducing, type, the script used the manuscript. Be- 
cause illumination was the feature the medieval book, the 
printer had recourse but illuminate his book well. But 
the printer could not color the text directly, left blank 
spaces filled later. this instance, Sorg printed out- 
lines the letters illuminated, not common practice. 
the end the century, printers were longer concerned 
with the tradition the manuscript. They had developed tradi- 
tions their own. The illuminated initial was replaced 
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printed black initials and refinements type design eliminated 
the original connection between script and type. 


MARCHESINUS, JOHANNES. MAMMOTRECTUS SUPER BIB- 
LIAM. VENICE, FRANCISCUS RENNER, HEILBRONN AND NICOLAUS 
FRANKFORDIA, 1476. 4°. 10557, Stillwell M203. Without title 
page pagination. The volume, printed small semi-gothic, 
first and last leaf blank. Signature signed error. Printed 
two columns, with lines the column, the type block measur- 
ing 143 (158) mm. The leaf measures 200mm., twenty lines 
70SG. The preliminary blank leaf torn and many leaves are 
stained. Except for the first twenty-nine leaves, all spaces are blank. 
Contemporary binding limp vellum. 


This elementary commentary the Bible, printed Venice 
1476, Colby’s earliest example Italian printing, pub- 
lished thirteen years after the craft was introduced into that 
country. Conrad Sweynheym and his partner Arnold Pannartz, 
fleeing the sacked city Mainz, settled temporarily the Bene- 
dictine monastery Subiaco, outside Rome, and issued their 
first book around 1464. They then proceeded set shop 
Rome 1467. The third Italian city boast press was 
Venice, where John Speyer, former goldsmith Mainz, 
established press 1469. 


There, Franciscus Renner turned out his first book 1471. 
1473 Nicolaus Frankfordia became his partner and this 
partnership lasted until 1476. This three year period was Ren- 
ner’s most productive. worked alone from 1478 1483, 
and book bears his imprint after that date although 
thought have lived until 1494. 


Renner published three separate editions the Mammotrec- 
tus. Colby’s copy the first edition, which still its orig- 
inal binding limp vellum. 


NICOLAUS LYRA. MORALIA SUPER TOTAM BIBLIAM. 
MANTUA, PAULUS BUTZBACH, APRIL 1481. f°. Still- 
well N90. The correct collation is: 272 leaves, signatures b®, 
with blank leaves and without title page 
pagination. Copinger, error, states that quire reads k®, with 
blank leaf following and that full pagination only 270 leaves. 
This collation was based the British Museum copy, which lacks 

the last two leaves quire Our copy imperfect, wanting: leaf 
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all quires and and leaves the last quire. Collation 
library copy then reads: 245 leaves, signatures 
There are lines type the column, two columns 
the leaf, the type block measuring 211 (224) mm., with the 
full leaf measuring 259 mm. Twenty lines measure 78G. Rebound 


white vellum, with spine partially detached from binding. Initial 
spaces left blank, with many manuscript notes. 


This commentary the entire Bible was the last book 
come from the press Paulus Johannes Butzbach (or Puz- 
bach, Butschbach), who was born the town Butzbach, 
now the state Hesse, western zone Germany. Nothing 
known Butzbach before 1473, when issued his first 
book, nor after 1481, when published his last. this in- 
terval printed thirteen books, almost all concerned with 
biblical themes. The writings Nicolas Lyra seems have 


enchanted Butzbach for, the thirteen books printed, four 
were Lyra. 


Lyra, outstanding Hebrew scholar the Middle Ages, 
was born Lyre, Normandy, about 1270, and died Paris, 
probably October 1349. 1300 joined the Franciscan 
order and studied Paris, where received Doctor Di- 
vinity degree 1309. held many important posts his 
order and credited with the founding the College Bur- 
gundy Paris 1330. Lyra the author numerous 
theological works and his fame rests his insistence that the 
Bible literally interpreted. Some scholars are the opinion 
that his commentaries and tracts influenced Martin Luther. 


Our copy imperfect; twenty-five leaves are missing. 
very probable that the book was initially bound this incom- 
plete state. One the first users this volume numbered the 
leaves and scribbled notes the outer margins. The inked-in 
pagination only accounts for 245 leaves, and one the notes 
reads that the index not complete. These notes, along with 
the inked pagination, have been partially cut away the re- 
binding the book. The present binding seventeenth cen- 
tury, with evidence that was rebound before then. 
would seem, therefore, that the notes and pagination were in- 
serted while the volume was its first state, i.e., its original 


binding. must concluded, then, that the book was imper- 
fect when first bound. 
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PATRITIUS, FRANCISCUS. ORATIO INNOCENTIUM 
[ROME, STEPHAN PLANNCK, AFTER DECEMBER 1484.] 4°. 
Stillwell P134. The book only four leaves length, and with- 
out title page, pagination signatures. The leaf measures 198 
126 mm., with lines type the leaf, except that leaf has 
lines and leaf has lines. The type block measures 145 mm., 
twenty lines measuring 84G. Space, with catchletter left blank. Re- 
bound half calf. 


This plea Patritius, Bishop Gaetna, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII, printed Stephan Plannck sometime after Decem- 
ber 1484. Innocent was elevated the papacy August 29, 
1484, and although date recorded the book, any 
record show when Plannck completed it, can assumed 
from the text which addressed the new pope that could 
not have been printed before December 1484. 


The plea short, the whole pamphlet being four leaves 
length, with the verso the last leaf blank. The style type 
used rotunda, which came into prominence principally 
through Plannck’s activities. The design resembles the formal 
gothic that Gutenberg used his 42-line Bible, which was 
modeled the liturgical handwriting the Mainz scribes. 
The rotunda smaller and more rounded, but keeps the som- 
ber appearance the first gothic. became one the most 
popular letters the early period, rivaling the roman. 


Plannck was born Passau, Germany. 1478 acquired 
the printing business Ulrich Han, who vies with Sweynheym 
and Pannartz for the distinction printing the first book 
Rome. Plannck was the most prolific printer Rome during 
the fifteenth century, and one the most prolific Europe. 
His output numbered some three hundred editions twenty- 
one years production. issued his last book 1499, and 
nothing heard him after that date. 


BIBLIA LATINA CUM POSTILLIS NICOLAI LYRA, etc. 
REMBERG, ANTON KOBERGER, APRIL 1493. 4v. f°. Still- 
well B552. have the last volume this four-volume work. 
Volume Four contains the entire New Testament. 353 leaves 
length, with signatures: first and last leaf blank. Two 
columns type the leaf; the leaf measures 342 mm. Each column 
has lines type; the type block measures 262 (279) 
twenty lines 72G. All blank spaces filled. Bound original binding 
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tooled vellum over wooden boards, with clasps and bosses removed. 
Preliminary blank leaf torn and leaves first quire soiled. 


April 12, 1493, Anton Koberger published four-volume 
edition the Bible, each volume with commentary Nicolas 
Lyra. Our Volume Four contains the entire New Testament 
and completely rubricated. Four months later, Koberger pub- 
lished the Nuremberg Chronicle, the book with which his name 
most closely associated. 


Koberger was born 1440, the year Gutenberg thought 
have begun his experiments printing. Koberger was listed 
master goldsmith for time. The start his career 
printer obscure. appears have operated press 
early 1470, although his first book was not issued until 1473. 
1480 Koberger had developed the largest printing house 
all Europe; had twenty-four presses and employed hundred 
men. branched out into bookselling throughout the conti- 
nent and was successful that his presses were unable cope 
with the demand. Because this, let out huge quantities 
work other printers. After his death 1513, his heirs 


discontinued printing altogether and devoted themselves 
bookselling. 


One the interesting features this volume its binding. 
The text its original thick wooden boards, which are cov- 
ered sheet tooled vellum. Originally, the front and back 
covers had five raised metal bosses embedded the wood. 
These bosses were used protect the binding, for medieval 
libraries books were shelved flat, one top another, rather 
than upright. This was due the enormous size books 
those days. However, the bosses have been removed; all that 


left are five drilled holes the four corners and the center 
each cover. 


Two metal clasps, now removed, were originally fastened 
the head and tail the front cover. Latches were placed 
opposite them the back cover, and when the book was not 
use the clasps were locked place. Clasps were used give 
added protection the binding and prevent the leaves from 
spreading, thereby collecting dust and moisture. The binding 
excellent condition; the spine very tight. The only dam- 
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age the wooden boards the lower right-hand corner 
the front cover, where the wood seems have been eaten away. 


SCHEDEL, HARTMANN. LIBER CHRONICARUM. NUREMBERG, 
ANTON KOBERGER, JULY 1493. f°. 14508*, Stillwell 
With title page, pagination reading: [20] cclxvi [6] cclxvii-ccxcix [3] 
with leaves cclviii-cclxi, leaf [6] third group and last two leaves 
blank. The library copy imperfect; the following leaves are want- 
ing: cclix, cclxi; leaf [6] third group; cclxix-cclxxxiii, 
and all last group. all, leaves are missing. 
The majority from the end where, except for leaf 284, all between 
268 and 302 are missing. Fully rubricated, with initial letter il- 
luminated. Rebound smooth, dark leather, with back cover par- 
tially detached. Leaves 267, 268 and 284 torn. Some ms. notes. 


December 1491 two wealthy merchants, Sebald 
Schreyer and Sebastian Kamermaister, and two noted artists, 
Michael Wolgemut and Wilhelm Pleydenwruff, all Nurem- 
berg, entered into agreement produce illustrated his- 
tory the world and share the profits. Hartmann Schedel, 
the city physician, was selected the author, for was known 
that had been work such history for three years. 
Schedel agreed and undertook enlarge the scope his book 
include all history from the creation the world the pro- 
posed date publication, 1493. Koberger was also natural 
choice printer, for was one the most renowned 
Europe. 


When completed, the Chronicle was the most profusely il- 
lustrated book the fifteenth century, featuring 1809 portraits 
and scenes. This figure, however, misleading, since many 
the cuts were used over and over again represent totally 
different subjects different parts the text. For instance, 
forty-four cuts depict 224 different kings and emperors, and 
twenty-two cuts are used for sixty-nine cities. Actually, there 
are 645 separate woodcuts. This repetitive practice was not 
unusual fifteenth-century book. fact, was not unusual 
for printer buy woodcuts from another printer and use 
them entirely different situations than originally intended. 


The book large folio. Our copy has been cut down for 
rebinding, yet measures fifteen and quarter inches high and 
more than twelve inches wide. Its present binding dark, 
smooth leather probably from the nineteenth century. The 
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book printed gothic type and completely rubricated. 
The first letter the text, illuminated blue and gold, 
surrounded red and green border. Ornaments green, red 
and gold lead from the letter, down the entire inner margin and 
across the tail margin the fore edge the page. The title 
page, which separate woodcut, also illuminated loop- 
ing curls red, green and blue. But the attraction the book 
its illustrations; woodcuts fill out each page. However, the 
indiscriminate use them makes apparent that they were not 
intended represent real situations. Nevertheless, they are 
brilliantly done; their execution imaginative and flawless. 
They are not signed, and impossible assign individual 
illustrations either artist. 


PHILELPHUS, JOHANNES MARIUS. NOVUM EPISTOLARIUM. 
VENICE, JOANNES TACUINUS, TRIDINO, OCTOBER 1492. 4°. 
12977*, Stillwell P569. Without title page pagination, the volume 
108 leaves length, with signatures: The leaf measures 
192 mm., lines the leaf, the type block measuring 161 (165) 
115 mm. Leaf not signed and torn. Spaces, with catch- 
letters, not filled. Rebound modern quarter calf. 


Mario Filelfo was the son Francesco Filelfo, one the 
great Italian humanists the Renaissance. Mario attempted 
follow the path his father’s success poet and 
scholar, but became more wandering troubadour than 
either these. scribbled thousands Latin and Italian 
verses and traveled extensively through Italy seeking patrons 
and audiences for his work. also tutored the children 
wealthy families and wrote biographies his generous patrons. 
Despite all this, his poems were described dull and im- 
poverished, and never approached the fame his father. 


Tacuinus first published edition Filelfo’s letters 
October 1492. Two weeks later, issued second edi- 
tion. This the edition the library owns, and exact du- 
plicate the earlier edition. The only difference appears 
the dates given the colophons. 


The British Museum has stated that the October 20th issue 
reprint the October 6th edition, and that was not 
printed before April 1495. can find amplification this 
note, and not know what grounds based, but 
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would appear that the October 20th date questionable. 
one accepts this date, would mean that Tacuinus reset and 
printed the edition within the space fourteen days. One 
cannot help wondering why reissue was necessary soon 
after the first. There were five other editions preceding the 
October 6th issue, the fifth printed Bologna 1489. 
share these printings must have been sold Venice. 
unlikely, then, that the demand would have been great enough 
exhaust Tacuinus’ first printing matter hours. The 
time factor important: printing was slow and every operation 
was done hand. Even conceding demand this magni- 
tude, typesetting and printing would have had begin imme- 
diately after the first printing left the press. The correct date 
must wait for elucidation from the British Museum. 


The remainder Colby’s collection incunabula made 
seven separate leaves. Although single leaves not 
offer substantial insight into the workings the early press, 
they are the only examples have these important fifteenth- 
century printers: Johann Gutenberg, John Speyer, Nicolas 
Jenson, Andreas Toressano and Wynkyn Worde. The other 
two leaves are from the presses Franciscus Renner and An- 
ton Koberger, whose contributions have already been described 


Part They will simply listed here their chronological 
positions. 


BALBUS, JOHANNES. CATHOLICON. 
(JOHANN GUTENBERG)], 1460. f°. 2254, Stillwell B19. One leaf 
not signed, measuring 363 289 mm. Printed small gothic type, 
two columns the side, the type block measures 270 mm. 
Twenty lines measure 79G. Rubricated. Sheet watermarked with 
slashed Acquired from the Sloane-Krech copy. 


piece printing has ever been signed Gutenberg. 
Nevertheless, exhaustive research has proven beyond doubt that 
printed three books—the 42-line Bible, the 36-line Bible, 


and the Catholicon, well some fifty other pieces, mostly 
broadsides. 


Much his life still remains mystery, although more re- 
search has been expended Gutenberg than any other 
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printer any age. The obscurity begins with his birth. The 
exact date unknown, but thought that was born 
Mainz between 1394 and 1399. popular uprising that city 
1425 resulted his family’s banishment. believed that 
then took residence Strasbourg, perhaps 1430, and 
from this city get the first hints his interest printing. 
Nothing certain until 1448, when known that was 
back Mainz. disappears again, this time until 1455, 
when defendant lawsuit brought Johann Fust 
recover some sums money loaned Gutenberg 1450 
and 1452. also demanded forfeiture Gutenberg’s tools 
and equipment. There record the outcome the suit, 
but may assumed that Fust won, since began printing 
soon after. Very little else known Gutenberg. 1465 
Archbishop Adolf Mainz appointed Gutenberg his servant 
for life, honorary position. Sometime before February 26, 
1468, died. Tradition has that was buried Fran- 
ciscan church that city, but his grave has never been found. 


The Catholicon, written Johannes Balbus Genoa 
the thirteenth century, was popular encyclopedia and Latin 
dictionary. Our single leaf belongs the “I” section the 
dictionary. The complete volume 373 leaves, and printed 
small gothic type. The type, about third smaller than 
Gutenberg used before, significant step forward cheapen- 
ing the cost books. contrast the average forty-two 
lines print each leaf his Bible, Gutenberg was able 
get approximately sixty-eight lines the leaf here, deci- 
sive savings paper and ink. 


VINDELINUS SPIRA, 1470. f°. 10130, Stillwell L210. One leaf, 
without signature. Printed roman type, the type block measures 
269 150 mm., with the leaf measuring 375 280 mm. The type 
block has lines print, twenty lines measuring 109R. There are 
blank spaces. 


Titus Livius, Livy, was born Padua B.C. and 
died there A.D. Livy lived Rome for the greater part 
his life. entered the imperial literary circle there, and 
gained the friendship Augustus Caesar. His History 
Rome, which took some forty years write, tells the story 
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Rome from the arrival Aeneas Italy the death 
Drusus, younger brother the Emperor Tiberius, A.D. 


Among the first printers Livy’s History were John and 
Wendelin Speyer, who came from Speyer, city situated 
between Mainz and Strasbourg, the two cities most closely as- 
sociated with the activities Johann Gutenberg. not 
known when they first arrived Venice, but September 18, 
1469, John Speyer was granted the exclusive privilege 
printing roman type the governing body Venice. This 
patent was last five years. The brothers were very active, 
for less than one year—John died 1470—they published 
three books, all roman. This was not the first use this 
type, but the Speyers were first achieve prominence with it. 
Their roman not comparable modern roman. lacks the 
lightness and form associated with but, regardless defects, 
was remarkable accomplishment. Its popularity over- 
whelmed the black gothic and became the standard letter for 
most Europe. Wendelin carried alone after his brother’s 
death. soon met with difficulties. lost his business 
1473, but began again 1475. abandoned printing alto- 
gether 1478. 


ANTONINUS FLORENTINUS. SUMMA THEOLOGICA (PARS 
FRANCISCUS RENNER, HEILBRONN, AND NICOLAUS 
FRANKFORDIA, 1474. f°. HCR 1254, Stillwell A772. One leaf, un- 
signed, measuring 207 172 mm. Two columns type the leaf; 
the type block measures 194 mm. Twenty lines 75G. (See 
page 82.) 


RAINERIUS PISIS. PANTHEOLOGIA, SIVE SUMMA UNI- 
VERSAE THEOLOGIAE. NUREMBERG, ANTON KOBERGER, FEB- 
RUARY 1477. Stillwell R10. f°. One leaf, headed Cari- 
tas. The leaf not signed; measures 442 316 mm., with lines 
the leaf, the type block measuring 324 mm. Twenty lines 
115G. Rubricated. (See pages 84-87.) 


PLUTARCHUS. VITAE ILLUSTRIUM VIRORUM. NICO- 
LAUS JENSON, JANUARY 1478. f°. 13127*, Stillwell P758. Two 
leaves, signed The outer leaves, that is, and have 
lines type, the type block measuring 281 (287) 160 mm., 
with twenty lines measuring 111R. The inner leaves, and 
have lines type, the type block measuring 270 160 mm. The 
whole leaf measures 344 269 mm. Spaces left blank. 
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Nicolas Jenson, printer this edition Plutarch’s Lives, 
giant the history typography. considered one 
the foremost type designers printing. William Morris, 
the English poet and printer who established the Kelmscott 
Press, maintained that Jenson carried the development ro- 
man type far could go. Although true that Jen- 
son’s type set the standard for many subsequent roman de- 
signs, difficult share Morris’ enthusiasm. The modern 
roman has graceful, pleasing thin and thick effect which Jen- 
son’s block type never approached. 


Jenson was born about 1420 Sommevoire, north central 
France. After serving apprenticeship the mint Paris, 
making dies for coinage, became master the royal mint 
Tours. Legend has that 1458 Charles VII France 
sent Jenson Mainz spy out the new mystery printing 
and acquire sufficient knowledge work his return 
Paris. seems certain that Jenson did learn printing 
Germany before settling Venice, but Jenson ever went 
Mainz, never returned France. any case, the first 
non-German printer whom know. 


The first roman character, which was for time credited 
Jenson, was actually designed John Speyer. Jenson’s 
roman design was immediate success. From 1470 1480, 
the year his death, printed 150 books, the greater part 
roman. also designed and used gothic. 


JUSTINIANUS. DIGESTUM VETUS (and SUMMARIA PETRUS 
FOSSANUS). VENICE, ANDREAS TORRESANUS, ASULA, MARCH 
1491. f°. 9556*, Stillwell J500. One leaf, numbered CLXXVIII, 
measuring 425 287 mm. Printed gothic type, two columns 
the side; the type block measures 325 111 mm. Paragraph marks 
and capitals printed red. 


Andreas Torresano was born March 1451, the town 
Asola, northern Italy. died Venice March 1529. 
Although his career printer spanned good portion the 
creative period early typography, did nothing enhance 
the growing technological revolution. Yet does have grasp 
immortality, for his name enmeshed with the two titans 
Venetian printing: Nicolas Jenson and Aldus Manutius. 
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Torresano cited successor the printing establishment 
Nicolas Jenson. This claim appears hang unsub- 
stantiated boast made Torresano 1483 that had been 
printing with Jenson’s equipment and type. Jenson willed his 
type and matrices his closest friend, Peter Uglheimer 
Frankfort. The transfer these evidently took place after 
Jenson’s death. How Torresano acquired the identical equip- 
ment has never been explained. 


Torresano’s relation Aldus Manutius more substantial. 
Manutius may have worked with Torresano for time Venice 
after his arrival 1490. Whether this true not, did 
marry Maria Torresano some time before 1499. Manutius’ 
death 1515, Torresano succeeded the press and directed 
until his own decease March 1529, when passed into the 
hands Manutius’ eldest son, Paulus. 


Aldus Manutius most notable for his design italic type. 
The size books had not altered any extent since Guten- 
berg. Books produced the close the century were still 
quite cumbersome and, although huge folios with broad margins 
and large type were esthetically appealing, they were prohibi- 
tive cost. Relatively few individuals could afford them. This 
was serious problem, since book production had increased 
fantastically since the early years, Venice alone having over two 
hundred printers. the end the century, the book market 
was glutted with books that could not sold because their 
price. 


The roman and gothic types then use were too large for 
small format. Efforts reduce their size had proved unsatis- 
factory. There was need for face that could closely set 
and yet possess the legibility the larger type. accomplish 
this, Manutius created italic type which was based 
Italian handwriting known Chancery script, whose chief 
characteristic was its thin, sharp, inclined line. 1500 Aldus 
cut type face following this line. The first book printed 
with the new character was edition Vergil, volume 
228 leaves which measured only six inches high three and 
half inches wide, hand-size. The small book had instant suc- 
cess, selling price equivalent fifty cents our day. 
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JACOBUS VORAGINE. [ENGLISH] THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
WESTMINSTER, WYNKYN WORDE, JANUARY 1498. f°. 6745, 
Stillwell J138. One leaf, numbered CXLIII, measuring 263 184 mm. 
Two columns the side, with lines the column, the type block 
measures 222 (232) mm., with twenty lines measuring 95G. 
Running head: The lyf Saynt Edward the Martyr. 


Voragine was born Varazze, city the coast the 
Gulf Genoa. His birth date not known, but thought 
between 1228 and 1230. 1244 entered the Do- 
minican order and was soon teaching several houses the 
order. 1267 became Vicar General for the province 
Lombardy, and 1292 was appointed Archbishop Genoa. 
died there July 13, 1298. 


Voragine was the author many works, but his Golden 
Legend, written sometime between 1255 and 1260, was one 
the most popular books the Middle Ages. gave the 
title Legend the Saints, Legenda Sanctorum. me- 
dieval usage, legend did not mean myth fable, but rather 
lesson, lecture reading. Thus, was didactic account 
the lives and works the saints. William Caxton, the first 
English printer, gave the reason for its popular title the pref- 
ace his translation, which published 1483: “For 
like wise gold most noble above all other metals, like 
wise this legend most noble above all other works.” Cax- 


ton’s version was subsequently reprinted several times Wyn- 
kyn Worde. 


Worde, whose real name was Jan von Wynkyn, was born 
the city Worth, Alsace. believed that Worde 
worked with Caxton Holland and returned England with 
him 1476 assistant. After Caxton’s death 1491, Worde 
inherited his establishment. the first two years, Worde pub- 
lished only five books and did not sign his name any. The 
first book contain his name was issued 1494. can only 
assumed that felt unsure himself and did not want 
attach his name his earliest experiments. However, forged 
ahead rapidly and, the end the century, had issued some 
one hundred books. his death 1534, was credited with 
eight hundred publications. 
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JEWETT AND THE GILMAN WOMEN 
RICHARD CARY 


background the Gilman family that departed Hingham, 

England, and settled Hingham, America, was recounted 
“Jewett’s Cousins Charles and Charlie” the September 
1959 LIBRARY QUARTERLY. More specifically, the re- 
lationships Sarah Orne Jewett with Charles Jervis Gilman 
—who alone that expansive clan migrated Brunswick, 
Maine—and with his son Charles Ashburton, were examined 
through the medium five which Miss Jewett wrote 
them. The present essay, which should read sequel the 
above, turns Miss Jewett’s association with the petticoat 
portion that family, her cousin Mrs. Alice Dunlap Gilman 
and daughters Elizabeth and Mary. (See genealogical chart 
September 1959 CLQ, 50.) 


Charles Jervis married Alice McKeen Dunlap October 
1850 and soon after abandoned his successful law practice 
Exeter, New Hampshire, establish himself country 
squire the spacious estate his wife Brunswick. 
(Aug. 1827-Sept. 15, 1905) sprang from distinguished lines 
both sides. She was granddaughter the Reverend Joseph 
McKeen, first president Bowdoin College, and the pa- 
ternal branch could count general who served George 
Washington’s staff during the Revolutionary War and Gov- 
ernor Maine. 


Her grandfather Captain John Dunlap, poor but purpose- 
ful lad, found the occupation soldiering too restrictive and 
unremunerative. instituted traffic furs and pelts 
which later supplemented with shipbuilding, overseas trade 
and lumber interests become reputedly the richest man 
Maine. From the proceeds some these investments Cap- 
tain Dunlap built huge and handsome colonial mansion 
1779 the head what was later named Gilman Avenue, 
mark respect the town for Charles Jervis. Sur- 
rounded old-fashioned fence, copious gardens, august 
elms and stoic sundial, the house commanded long view 


These and the letters quoted this article were made available through 
the courtesy Mr. Kenneth Boyer, Librarian Bowdoin College. 
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the Androscoggin River. The ornamental staircase curved 
from the first floor the garret continuous artistic spiral, 
opening twenty-four rooms finished with gold embossed 
wallpaper, hung with crystal chandeliers and furnished with rare 
antiques. Expensive portraits, historic relics and tasteful col- 
lections pewter and bric-a-brac rounded out the appoint- 
ments. This showplace was inherited Alice Gilman and 
Sarah Orne Jewett came often and with express pleasure. 


Seven surviving letters from Miss Jewett Cousin Alice re- 
veal good deal about both ladies and about current social 
usages, particularly that the maidenly reciprocal visit. One 
need only peep into Miss Jewett’s Guests Mrs. Timms” 
appreciate the ritualistic complexity morning, afternoon, 
evening, overnight and indefinite visits which comprised the 
world Victorian New England females free communicable 
diseases. Miss Jewett did not shrink from collaboration this 
revolving schedule conviviality. fact, she appeared 
revel it, being much call home during her adult 
years, one can judge from the origins her correspondence. 
One left wonder how she managed sturdy bulk 
publications while fitfully the wing. For example, one 
letter uncertain vintage (dated merely July 12th) which 
came Cousin Alice from Beverly, Massachusetts, divulges 
three brief paragraphs news four separate visits: Miss 
Jewett and her sister Mary with the Gilmans; Elizabeth Gil- 
man with the Jewetts; Miss Jewett with Susan Burley Cabot; 
Cousin Alice and daughter Mary with the Jewetts. Even ener- 
getic Aunt Helen Gilman Portland could not repress sally 
Miss Jewett’s gadabout propensities. Mary Jewett she 
wrote: “Take give warmest love Sarah, her where- 
abouts may be.” Only one Miss Jewett’s seven letters 
Cousin Alice says nothing visits impending fulfilled, and 
that when Alice was severely stricken. 


Much Miss Jewett’s published correspondence from the 
period after she had achieved modicum fame author, 
and most written people outside her family. Thus, 
screen caution and formality, however thin, tends ob- 
scure the natural exuberance she displayed only her totally 
relaxed notes within the lineal circle. The following comes 
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relatively early her career, the year Deephaven, her first 
book, was published. Completely unfettered, completely char- 
acteristic, this letter throws light her basic range activity, 
her capacity for homely detail, her deep domestic attachment, 
her adoration horses, her growing literary involvement, and 
her skittish ejaculation from topic topic. 


South Berwick 
Oct. 1877 
Dear Cousin Alice 
good day for the fair? and don’t wish were there! 


reached home all right but the midst pouring rain. Mary 
was have been here three, but she did not show herself, 
are looking for her this morning. Father and mother are very well 
but think they have been rather lonely and sat late last night 
talking for had much tell about visit. You dont know how 
much enjoyed it, how much thank you and all the rest for your 
very great kindness me. shall have many pleasant things 
remember, and hope you will all come here before very long, and 
that can something for you. 


for the horse—in which take for granted you have some 
interest: sorry say not here yet have wzit another 
day. not much matter because muddy today, but want 
see how looks. 


Father away today and think shall give the horses little 
exercise after unpack trunk. wish Charlie was here for owe 
him some splendid drives and shouldn’t mind paying all. Tell 
Liddy that have lost some valuable time this morning because had 
sit right down and read the Mother’s magazine. had lot letters 
read last night and one was from the editor new magazine ask- 
ing write for it, dont believe likely want business 
this winter with all the rest have do! 


Tell Aunty that she shall have that poem few days. 


keep thinking the fair and wishing could go. glad 
doesn’t rain, and shall look anxiously for the Telegraph. Mother 
says the receipt for the “pepper-tomato” take the tomatos and put 
them hot water little while they will peel very easily and then 
put them kettle without any water and the proportion three 
pounds sugar four pounds fruit. Boil them until they get dark 
and thick—(almost all day guess) and put cayenne pepper 
strong you like it. Mother the midst grape jelly and there 
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are some things for for her, must say goodby with ever 
and ever much love you and all the 


from your sincere 
and aff Sarah. 


With Cousin Alice, once commended for “the beauty her 
sweet spirit,” Miss Jewett could run unbridled this free- 
associative vein. There might tolerant smiles the helter- 
skelter velocity all but never reproof. this protected 
cove kinship, Sarah could herself fearlessly. 


March-May 1900 Miss Jewett enjoyed her fourth so- 
journ Europe with her confidante Mrs. Annie Fields, about 
month which was spent Greece. When Mrs. Fields 
edited Letters Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston, 1911), she saw 
fit include only two from the classic peninsula, written 
Sarah Wyman Whitman from Athens and Megalopolis (pages 
171, 173). The following excerpt addressed “Dearest Cou- 
sin Alice” presents interesting contrast—less conventional, 
less “literary,” more quintessentially Jewett. The familiar head- 
ing SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE, nullified undulant 


scrawl and superseded the dateline “Athens, March 
1900.” 


The two names places the head this paper seem strangely 
put together, but here am, strange seems me, and have 
often thought you the ten days since came and wished answer 
your most kind letter which reached Naples first mail from 
home. You were kind ask come Brunswick and should 
have been delighted had been home. was very much in- 
terested about works being dramatized! and gave more 
pleasure than can say think that Brunswick was going them 
much honour. sure that dear Mary would great honor 


2Several the matters this letters are elucidated the September 1959 
CLQ: the County Fair page 52, footnote and page 56, 
footnote 15; the horse page 55, footnote 10; Charlie Ashburton, Alice’s 
son, pages 54-58. 

Mary Miss Jewett’s elder sister, also 
engagement. 

Liddy course Alice’s daughter Elizabeth. 

Mother’s Magazine, published New York from 1833 1888, was 
this time edited minister and bore heavily upon the Sabbath and 
Although printed periodical reports the Maternal Association, 
the magazine was “not for mothers any more than for women general.” 
was widely read for its stories, poems and special features. 

The “new was Sunday Afternoon, published Springfield, 
and edited its first year Washington Gladden. Miss Jewett 
contributed four stories and two poems its pages between January 1878 
and July 1879. Two more her stories appeared after its name was 
Good Company. 
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the heroine Mr. Teaby! She seems small for the part except 
the size her heart, and may say young, but dont doubt that she 
could make costume. 


only away for short time, shall home the last 
May.) glad say for though enjoy travelling quite much 
not more than most people hate the feeling being far away from 
home, and often have pinch hard keep myself from giving way 
homesickness spite every possible satisfaction and pleasure. 


delightful find how much more beautiful Greece than 
anybody ever gave the idea. One must see the old marbles and 
the hill the Parthenon for oneself, and nobody can write anything 
like the charm and the astonishing beauty these old sights. 


Day before yesterday drove Marathon (twenty-five miles) 
and saw the famous plain with its great mound earth that has stood 
many centuries over the Athenian soldiers, and the bright sea 
front and the dark mountains behind. You would have loved the 
gay wild-flowers almost best all—they really made brilliant carpet 
for the ground. There were little marigolds and big scarlet and purple 
anemones much larger than our pale ones, and two kinds poppies 
and big blue forget-me-nots and tall stalks asphodel and all sorts 
things, and pale purple gillyflowers all along the beach with our fa- 
miliar beach peas. And the old olive trees are most beautiful: they 
seem old the mountains and plains themselves. must put some 
leaves for you you can imagine how silvery the trees look when 
the wind blows them. 


Miss Jewett’s allusion the dramatization her works 
refers the “entertainment” Pythian Hall Saturday eve- 
ning, March 24, when two her “delightful stories [were] 
acted local talent.” The Saturday Club, organization 
addicted periodic “dramatic presentations,” chose put 
“The Guests Mrs. Timms,” exposé stratified snob- 
bery, and “The Quest Mr. Teaby,” twinkling lyric 
superannuated courtship. Miss Jewett’s irresolution about 
Mary Gilman’s suitability for the role Hannah Jane Pink- 
ham seems excessive: Sister Pinkham, though “elderly,” was 
uncommonly spirited and “dear Mary” was within touch 
35. Miss Jewett suffered the excusable pangs artist 
viewing with alarm the distortion one her inimitable crea- 
tures. But she need not have quavered; the amateur thespians 
must have possessed ample cosmetic and some aplomb. The 
Brunswick Telegraph (March 28) reported the whole affair 
happy conception,” and the performance the latter story 
triumph costuming and character-acting.” 
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evidenced the last paragraph the excerpt, deeply 
ensconced the hearts writer and recipient was over- 
whelming love flowers, wild cultivated. his mem- 
orable critique the Atlantic Monthly for October 1904, 
Charles Miner Thompson identified Miss Jewett with the fra- 
grant, exquisite arbutus, “which think she would say the 
symbol New England virtue, [and] the symbol also 
her own modest and delightful art.” was far from the only 
flower her life. The family garden South Berwick, 
source great pride her, was overrun with lilacs and lark- 
spur, hollyhocks and honeysuckle. She sprinkled the bypaths 
her stories with aromatic herbs and blossoms, foaming 
wealth pink lotus and snowberries, phlox, syringa, rosemary 
and cinnamon roses. her own right, Cousin Alice developed 
the peerless formal gardens Gilman mansion, often carry- 
ing off county-fair prizes for the excellence her plants and 
arrangements. She too coalesced with her flowers. Wrote 
friend long standing: “Flowers were passion with Ler; and 
wherever was sickness, sorrow death, unusual happi- 
ness, some crowning joy the life any friend; and es- 
pecially adorning her much loved church, Mrs. Gilman’s 
flowers were always there; and all felt these lovely gifts that 
Mrs. Gilman was giving part herself.” (In another note, 
Miss Jewett extolled the “delight are taking your beau- 
tiful pinks, for they seem grow bigger and brighter every 
hour.”) Devotees Flora, neither ever tired planting, con- 
ning, discussing, exchanging and writing about the myriad va- 
rieties their fingertips. 


The last two letters Cousin Alice are value primarily 
for what they uncover Miss Jewett’s feeling for Charles 
Jervis, patriarch the Brunswick Gilmans (see September 
1959 CLQ, 51-54, 58). After almost precisely half century 
residence his adopted state, died February 1901. 
Miss Jewett immediately sent her commiserations the widow, 
albeit she herself was the throes grippe. The note was 
written pencil, with apparent difficulty, person canted 
clumsily bed. The handwriting lacks her usual firmness. 

have just received Mary’s letter with the unexpected news 


dear Cousin death which feel very much. have always 
been very fond him you know, and many memories the past 
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are associated with him and his kindness and affection and all 
home. cannot but thankful that need suffer more 
weakness and illness but shall always miss him. send you great 
deal sympathy and love you and your children. You must 
remember great many lovely things—how ready was serve and 
help others, and push forward things that saw ought done, 
and the forgetfulness his own interests which have sometimes 
been sorry about, shows such different side! did many good 
things and gave many good ideas other people! 


Five months later, haler circumstances, she recalled him 
memory. She had recently received honorary degree 
Doctor Letters from Bowdoin College, the first her sex 
honored. She reflected sentimentally the pleasure 


would have given her father, once member the medical 
faculty there, then 


thought Cousin Charles too, and that would have given him 
pleasure, and how would have half teased me, and said some serious 
things that would have made feel deeper pleasure than before. 
miss him very much, even though have not yet gone Brunswick 
without finding him. was always kind, and put many new 
thoughts into mind whenever talked together. 


This impulsive homage succeeded pair sentences 
once petulant and prophetic. have almost finished the 
Tory Lover now, and very glad for almost too tired 
after more than year’s steady hard work,” she wrote. “Late- 
have ‘kept it’ both morning and afternoon and has 
been almost too much.” Her tone annoyance was matched 
that the literary critics, most whom relegated this 
novel—her only extended attempt dramatic plot—to the 
bottom her barrel. She had labored unseasonably upon it, 
had contrived fashion unnatural her. The smell the 
lamp pervaded this book. was indeed “too much.” 


Two the four letters Alice’s daughters are addressed 
Lizzie, the other two Lizzie and Mary. (Mary either de- 
stroyed all her cousin’s communications existed, missively, 
only adjunct Lizzie.) The Gilman sisters, Elizabeth Jer- 
vis and Mary Gardiner, were respectively seven and sixteen 
years junior Miss Jewett, who treated them with the airy 
indulgence favorite grandaunt. Apparently, not until after 
their mother had died did she see them sedate and autono- 
mous grownups. During their youth and young womanhood, 
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festivity the opulent mansion gradually contracted. Follow- 
ing the death their parents, the two spinsters found main- 
tenance vast house too great drain energy and 
exchequer. They shut off many parts, confining entertainment 
two parlors near the formal entrance. 


Elizabeth (July 1856-Dec. 18, 1939) seems have been 
somewhat closer Miss Jewett, visiting South Berwick fre- 
quently and, later days, recollecting many happy times 
there. With the aid one regular maid, Lizzie became more 
and more the recognized housekeeper, making home for her 
sister and two brothers, and lending dignity fading house- 
hold. Quiet, poised—the perfect was also 
formidably meticulous. One her younger relatives, wish- 
ing show appreciation for overnight hospitality, made 
the elaborate four-poster (with tester and valances) the 
morning. Unobtrusively and without comment, Lizzie undid 
the bedclothes and deftly rearranged them. After decade 
undisputed rule hostess, she was abruptly faced with dis- 
turbing new dispensation: her brother Charlie brought home 
his bride, vivacious and sociable lady. situation which for 
many women would have evolved into irreconcilable feud was, 
the force Lizzie’s character, sustained unruffled har- 
mony. Without missing step, stitch, she adapted the 
revised regime. 


Mary, the younger (July 11, 1865-Oct. 1940), proved 
the last the line. Like Lizzie, she was graduated from 
the local high school, but unlike Lizzie, she did not occupy 
herself exclusively thereafter with the possessive manor. She 
became Town Librarian and held the position forty-seven years; 
was secretary the Pejepscot Historical Society and ac- 
knowledged authority the city Brunswick and Cumber- 
land County. flexible her sister (she had quarrel with 
the incursions modernity), Mary was presumably more ani- 
mated (she mixed sans cérémonie numerous community af- 
fairs). she was separated additional nine years from 
her eminent cousin, this did not evidently affect their com- 
panionableness. 


But was Lizzie that Miss Jewett turned when she had 
both them thank when matter serious disposition 
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arose. Friday evening following the death Cousin 
Alice, Miss Jewett wrote part Lizzie from Poland Spring 
House—her haven escape when she badly needed detach- 
ment and rest: 


more and more thankful that could have those few hours 
with you Monday, and you will not need have say how many 
dear memories filled heart your mother’s affection and kindness 
all. You know how much all loved her, and how near Mary 
and shall always feel you four children. You will have great 
many sad times missing your dear mother, but sure that the 
happiness knowing how she was loved, and how much you all did 
make her happy especially these last years, will great comfort. 


The words are trite but the sentiment piece with Miss 
Jewett’s tremendous fund human sympathy. She must have 
exulted over the profusion flowers the funeral; how appro- 
priate that she who loved them well life should 
bountifully attended them death. 


Three intertwined topics dominate Miss Jewett’s letters 
the Gilman girls: candy, butternuts and gardening. Once, gin- 
gerbread dispossessed the butternuts, but only once. The candy 
may have been Mary’s specialty, but there little question that 
the preparation irresistible butternuts marked the apogee 
Lizzie’s domestic art. Twice Miss Jewett said, candy 
better than ever,” but she was more ingenious about the but- 
ternuts and the gardening. undated letter Lizzie (circa 
1895), she prattled infectiously: 


You cant think how enjoying the butternuts! have had 
great feast, especially the day after they came—Wednesday morning— 
when was busy the garden and kept deposit with useful hammer 
the stone carriage-block where returned every little while crack 
few and enjoy season rest!! Gardening takes hold person 
the early days the season—and wish that could always have but- 
ternuts see through! You were kind remember love 
for them, and thank you very much. 


are glad have card from dear cousin Alice now and 
then; the blessing any rate, but bless beside for bring- 
ing word from her. makes happy think that she feels 
little stronger this spring, but don’t let her too much the garden 
(unless you have saved out few butternuts stay her; find them 
efficacious!) are not doing any thing very new this year but you 


Reference Paradise Spring Water from the Gilman estate. See Sep- 
tember 1959 CLQ, 51, 53-54. 
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know, Cousin Alice knows, that there are always gaps fill, and trans- 
plantings after the long winter. 


And from Mrs. Fields’ summer home Thunderbolt Hill 
Manchester, Massachusetts, she indited Lizzie 
and Mary this strong recapitulation the flower motif: 


Mrs. Fields was pleased with the poppies and wondered did 
their being bloom early. She only got her poppy seeds this 
week!! The last the flowers are the window her little sitting 
room upstairs—the buds all coming out this morning the sun, though 
gave some Margit Bursley her delight for fear they would fade 
and fall before they all got here! told Mrs. Fields!) 


The horticultural theme the last two letters inseparable 
from Miss Jewett’s rural orientation and proliferates all her 
writings. She enunciated most vibrantly her pastorale 
1889, “The White Rose Road.” There she declared, 
thing country garden has its history and personal associa- 
tion.” And, “There constant exchange such treasures 
perennials] between the neighbors, and the spring, 
slips and cuttings may seen rooting the window ledges, 
while the house plants give endless work all winter 
flower-loving woman brings back from every one her in- 
frequent journeys some treasure flower-seeds huge mis- 
cellaneous nosegay.” 


the Preface her collection The Best Stories Sarah 
Orne Jewett (Boston, 1925), Willa Cather said: “Miss Jewett 
wrote the people who grew out the soil and the life 
the country near her heart, not about exceptional individuals 
war with their environment.” The Gilman women qualify 
every respect: they were not the earth earthy but they 
preserved communion their own with the immemorial 
posture hands and knees; there was nothing truly remarkable 
about them except all dear and useful women are remarkable; 
they did not always rate their condition ideal but they fought 
self-destructive battles against it. These were gentle, pliant, 
dauntless women, the kind Miss Jewett best understood and 
portrayed several levels. Besides, Alice, Elizabeth and Mary 
were her cousins. She could, and did, open her heart 


indebted Mrs. Frances Shepard for personal data the Gilman 
family, and Mr. Robert Dysinger, Assistant Librarian Bowdoin 
College, for unstinted aid other aspects the research. 
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LONGFELLOW COMES THREES 


plays capricious role the life curator 
rare books does Gothic novels and para-colossal 
movies. Our collection Henry Wadsworth Longfellow first 
editions had lain dormant for eight months when, the space 
eight days, was dramatically augmented three volumes, 
each emanating from totally different source. And thereby 
hangs tale (of Acadie), mystery, and potter’s wheel. Let 
approach them that sequence. 


From the daughter Thomas Sergeant Perry, Miss 
Margaret Perry Hancock, New Hampshire, came Evangeline, 
Tale Acadie, another addition her father’s extensive 
library, now housed Colby College. The book its orig- 
inal binding unglazed grey boards and, all reliable specifi- 
cations, the second state the first edition. The title page 
carries the imprint William Ticknor Company, the date 
1847, and printer’s diamond-rule between Longfellow’s name 
and the city publication, Boston. Later forgeries lack this 
authenticating ornament and align the last figure the date 
carelessly. Four pages advertisements (books 
low, Tennyson, Whittier, Keats, Holmes and others), dated 
October 1847, are tipped the front endleaf. 


Less than dozen copies the first state have been re- 
corded. The bibliographic point which distinguishes the two 
states the word Long line page 61. Longfellow’s 
personal copy contains the word intact but with slightly im- 
perfect the bulk the first edition Long appears Lo, 
the apparently victim some accident the stereotype 
plate. Strangely, this deficiency was not corrected until the 
fifth edition. 


Longfellow never set foot the valley Grand Pré nor 
the magnolia isles the South. For details about background 
the dispersion neutral French the British 1755, 
said have borrowed from works Fremont, Charles 
Sealsfield, and Kip. Yet the poet himself told Horace 
Scudder that relied mostly upon the histories Thomas 
Haliburton and Abbé Thomas Raynal. (His daughter Alice 
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later added that consulted old annals Philadelphia and 
geographical description Louisiana.) The inspiration came 
way often recounted that one falters recall again. 
Briefly: October 1838 Nathaniel Hawthorne heard this 
pathetic story from rector friend his while walking down 
Salem street. mulled over for several years but finally 
decided that “It not vein: there are strong lights 
and heavy shadows.” Some time after, Hawthorne and his 
friend were dining with Longfellow Craigie House and the 
topic veered once more the Acadian lovers. Longfellow fol- 
lowed the narrative intently, wondered aloud why Hawthorne 
rejected it, then proposed: “If you have really made your 
mind not use for story, will you give for 
Hawthorne acceded, remarking: “Even you should 
write poem and novel, different would the views 
would take that one would ever recognize that they were 
both the same subject.” (Hawthorne was not only more 
dour than the average but also more acute.) Although sub- 
sequently cursed himself dry over his magnanimity, Hawthorne 
never utilized the plot. After was written and published, 
Longfellow thanked Hawthorne deferentially for bypassing 
pleasure writing prose tale which many people would have 


taken for poetry, that might write poem which many peo- 
ple take for prose.” 


Longfellow composed most Evangeline his favorite up- 
right desk the window his study which overlooked Charles 
River and the salt marshes. (“The portions the poem which 
write the morning, write chiefly standing desk here, 
scrawled with pencil knee the dark.”) was not 
one your jibbering romantics who agonize over every meta- 
phor and forfeit drop blood with each rhyme, but this poem 
did cost him some minor twinges from inception final public 
release. This cull allusions its creative progress from 


his Journal Volume Samuel Longfellow’s Life (Boston, 
1899): 


November 28, 1845. Set about “Gabrielle,” idyl hexameters, 
earnest. not mean let day without adding something 
it, but single line. and Sumner are both doubtful the 
measure. seems the only one for such poem. 
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April 1846. After month’s cessation, resumed Evangeline,—the 
sister mercy. hope now carry its close without break. 


May 20. Tried work Evangeline. Unsuccessful. Gave up. 


July busy days which leave record verse; advance 
long-neglected yet dearly loved Evangeline. 


November 17. said dressed myself this morning, “To-day least 
will work ‘Evangeline’.” But sooner had breakfasted than 
there came note answered forthwith. And now past 
eleven o’clock and can write more. 


December 10. Made effort, however, and commenced the second 
part Evangeline. felt all day wretched enough give the sombre 
tone coloring that belongs the theme. 


December 15. Stayed home, working little Evangeline; plan- 
ning out the second part, which can but give complete 
tone and expression it. materials for this part there super- 
abundance. The difficulty select, and give unity variety. 


December 29. hoped much poem to-day; and did noth- 
ing. 


February 1847. the day worked busily and pleasantly 


February 23. nearly finished. shall complete this 
week, together with fortieth year. 


February 27. Evangeline ended. wrote the last lines this morning. 
April The first canto Evangeline proofs. Some the lines 
need pounding; nails are driven and clinched. the whole 
pretty well satisfied. 


October does not Ticknor publish Evangeline? going 
town ask him that very question. 


October 30. Evangeline published. 


Longfellow hoped that the first batch printed copies would 
delivered his home Saturday, October 30, where 
might present them relatives and friends gathered for the 
christening his daughter Fanny. one his letters had 
quipped: “The baby christened this morning; that 
the baby and the book will published the same day.” 
was disappointed. The books did not arrive until 
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Monday, but this did not deter him from inscribing them “Octo- 
ber 30” souvenirs the occasion. 


Despite his deprecations Evangeline, his first poem ap- 
preciable scope and dramatic purpose, lifted Longfellow 
higher stratum public esteem than had hitherto occupied. 
And its popularity did not diminish over the years. Some three 
hundred editions—plain and illustrated, annotated and not— 
have found their way market; similar count books and 
articles have praised and damned it; there have been close 
one hundred fifty translations, say naught dramatizations, 
full-scale film versions, musical settings, and opéra bouffe, 
boot. Professor Brunetta Verona requested permission 
One muses whimsically the dichotomous effect this might 


have produced Longfellow the poet and Longfellow the 
teacher. 


That our second Longfellow acquisition should 
shrouded mystery supremely appropriate its title. 
the afternoon mail otherwise insipid day came this brown- 
paper packet, about 10, postmarked Van Nuys, California. 
Addressed with chill simplicity, bore not the baldest clue 
the identity the sender. First shook it; rattle. Then 
listened it; ticking. With Gallic shrug—who can 
live reached for the scissors. Bravado helped 
rip away assorted wrappings until—ah, Golconda—through the 
last two sheaths tissue, gleamed aureately The Skeleton 
Armor. For such was, and doomful instrument. this 


day, for good ill, donor remains silent. Perchance, skele- 
ton closet? 


Our tomb—beg pardon—tome the first edition the first 
separate printing the poem (James Osgood Co., Bos- 
ton, 1877). small quarto, bound light green cloth, 
title running the length the spine green against gilt back- 
ground. decorative border stamped the back cover; 
the front cover stamped with identical border black, inside 
which black armor and weapons surround the title and author’s 
name gold. The leaves are gilt-edged, unnumbered, the left- 
hand pages blank. Verses are printed within elaborately illus- 
trated squares and circles, only the right-hand pages. After 
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the second, each verse alternates with engraving scene 
character Anthony. the Introduction, Longfellow 
supplies scant account the origin the poem and justifies 
his historical opinions. 


early May 1838, Longfellow confided his Journal: 
have been looking the old Northern Sagas, and thinking 
series ballads romantic poem the deeds the 
first bold viking who crossed this western world, with storm- 
spirits and devil-machinery under water.” December 1839 
his title had fully jelled. year later informed his father 
that had “prepared for the press another original ballad, 
which has been lying some time. course make 
the tradition myself; and think have succeeded giving 
the whole Northern air.” 


His urge write heroic ballad the discovery Amer- 
ica the Norsemen was kept lively the existence 
ancient round tower Newport, claimed have been erected 
Danes before the twelfth century. With Julia Ward Howe 
and others, visited the museum Fall River see skele- 
ton clad corroded brass armor, which had recently been ex- 
humed the vicinity. occurred him that connection 
between the tower and the skeleton was not improbable. 
quaint reversal his position the Hawthorne-Evangeline 
transaction, Longfellow recommended the idea Mrs. Howe 
excellent one for poem. She did nothing with it. 
May 24, 1839, noted: “The more think it, the more 
like it.” Then, presto! the poem “flashed” upon him. 


Although Longfellow was “very well satisfied with it,” 
could not work the enthusiasm his friend Samuel Ward 
displayed when read the poem. Ward insisted taking 
New York and demanding $50 for it, rather steep stipend 
those days. his way see editor Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
Ward stopped off John Jacob Astor’s cheerless counting 
house, where the considerable poet Halleck ruled 
confidential clerk. When Halleck heard the lines “his eyes 
glistened like diamonds” and voluntarily indited the foot 
the verses: unhesitatingly pronounce the above be, 
Professor Longfellow’s finest effort.” Armed with 
this absolute certification, Ward proceeded the offices the 
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Knickerbocker Magazine. Here cornered Clark, who “stood 
aghast” when asked for $50. With the practiced throb man 
more able promises than payments, protested that had 
paid only $25 for its predecessors. not known exactly 
how much Longfellow eventually received; the likelihood 
that got not red cent. retrospect told one his 
biographers had been promised for each contribution 
the magazine, but point fact the sum total had never 
quite amounted that. Innately gracious, continued: “The 
brothers Clark were noble fellows, and were struggling hard 
those days for livelihood. have reason complain 
what they did for me.” 


The poem first appeared the Knickerbocker for January 
1841 the Skeleton Armor,” garnished with mar- 
ginal notes the manner Coleridge’s “The Rime the An- 
cient Mariner.” Longfellow next planned collected volume 
which would lend its title, but November 1841, 
wrote Ward that was longer suitable, “the volume 
being now more than one hundred pages.” Issued Ballads 
and Other Poems the following month, its opening piece was 
“The Skeleton Armor.” The clumsy apparatus lateral 
notes, really just running index the poem, was prudently 
excluded, resurrected only Clark when incorporated 
the selection his Knickerbocker Sketch-Book (New York, 
1845). 


Critical acclaim touched new apices for this gallant attempt 
reflect the viking spirit rhythms frigid winds and re- 
sistless waves. The historian William Prescott asserted 
and Wreck the Hesperus” the best imaginative poetry 
since “The Ancient Mariner.” his other encomiums, Hal- 
leck subjoined that there was “nothing like the language.” 
And Poe, who could turn irascible the mere sight Long- 
fellow’s name, scuttled Ballads and Other Poems, excepting 
only three “poems nearly true,” one which was “The Skele- 
ton Armor.” 


The third Longfellow item gained entry through that 
least glamorous channel—purchase. expedient price 
bookseller’s catalogue lured us, and Kéramos was ours. The 
curator’s wheel, permit say, has come full circle. 
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turn, wheel! Turn round and round/Without pause, 
without 


Our copy Kéramos and Other Poems duodecimo 
published Houghton, Osgood Company (Boston, 1878), 
binding the same shade green cloth The Skeleton 
Armor. wheel surrounded foliage stamped the 
back cover; the front cover shows small and large vase 
unfurled scroll gold upon which Kéramos green, 
while and Other Poems stands black within black border; 
the author’s name appears gilt lower right edge. boxed 
advertisement Longfellow’s works faces the title page. 


May 1877, Longfellow was busy “Trying write 
poem the Potter’s Wheel,—a poem Ceramic Art,” which 
completed the last the month. August wrote 
James Fields has gone Harpers, who will harp 
one hundred and fifty thousand households, say half 
million ears.” our pedestrian ears this sounds like mon- 
strously large figure for poetic audience, but approxi- 
mately accurate and demonstrates the expanse Longfellow’s 
attraction his heyday. Another striking figure his hono- 
rarium for this piece. His Journal reports that “Received 
from Harper and Brothers one thousand dollars for the poem 
‘Kéramos; that is, for the right first publication their 
Magazine”—a flush departure from the days threadbare Mr. 
Clark and his chimerical pledges. 


The titular poem was first offered for public consumption 
Harper’s, December 1877, with fourteen florid illustrations 
not repeated the book, but without the poet’s name (although 
the index properly ascribed him). This printing, how- 
ever, had been anticipated privately published stitched 
leaflet twelve pages (Cambridge, 1877), without title page, 
and which but six copies have been traced. The text this 
minuscule edition differs somewhat from the magazine version, 
Longfellow evidently altering some score lines the inter- 
val. Another candidate for precedence the London edition, 
deposited the British Museum perhaps couple days be- 
fore the first American issue, out May 1878. Apropos 
this welter, Longfellow said: longer feel procellosa 
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trepida gioja sending out book into the world. Previous 
publication Magazines certainly takes away from the fresh- 
ness and flavor book.” wonder his first fine care- 
less rapture evaporated. least dozen the poems this 
volume had already appeared periodicals, and others had 
been written translated for inclusion his multi-volumed 
series, Poems Places. 


Two tributes diametric tinge accrued Longfellow after 
the launching Kéramos and Other Poems. (1) London 
publisher paid him the dubious compliment pirating from 
“The White Czar,” collecting miscellany 
magazine verses, and bringing them out—sans authorization— 
The White Czar: and Other Poems the same year. (2) 
Ravished reading Richard Briggs, Boston 
dealer fine pottery, voyaged the establishment Josiah 
Wedgwood Sons Staffordshire expressly commission 
“Longfellow Jug” justly celebrated Wedgwood ware. The 
finished product marvel decorative sentiment. One 
its two major panels portrait the poet; the other quotes 
the familiar first verse the poem. The remaining surface 
replete with scrolls intertwined flowers, bearing titles 
Longfellow’s most popular poems. 


Thus endeth epic eight days. era cold wars 
and hot rockets, epic brave talk. Might not accused 
arrant triviality, squandering priceless time long 
savoring such small fruit? All the customary validations for 
the humanities surge the fore, but repetition wearies. For 
every Robert Louis Stevenson who scorns books mighty 
bloodless substitute for life,” there not James Russell 
Lowell expostulate for the “sense security old book?” 
Verily. And let unconditionally remember that when force 
and fear spend themselves—littera scripta manet. 
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Editor’s Epilogue 


Who’s Who: Morris Schertz Cataloguer Special Collec- 
tions Colby College Library. native New York City, 
took his A.B. Washington Square College New York 
University, thereafter master’s degree Library Science 
Pratt Institute Brooklyn. While this latter school de- 
veloped distinctive interest fine printing and the history 
the book. Arriving Colby, fell with will upon our small 
but sparkling accumulation. 


Die Wiegendrucke: really thorough accurate census 
incunabula exists, and all published statistics must chewed 
minutely before digested. But seems safe say that all 
libraries reporting, the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Munich 
richest books from the cradle days printing, possessing 
some 16,000. Two others—the Bibliotheque Nationale 
Paris and the British Museum London—claim over 10,000 
each. Two the United States record over 5000: the Library 
Congress Washington, and the Henry Huntington 
Library San Marino, California. 


tick off these space-age figures, our bantam collec- 
tion Colby narrows almost nothingness. But our pride 
dwindles whit. Purchase, you may suspect, played little 
part our acquisition these treasures. With recurrent pleas- 
ure, call the roll those who generously relinquished 
them us: Mrs. Curtis Hutchins, Mr. Arthur Robinson, 
Dr. Hugh Robinson, Mr. James Healy, Mr. Gano Dunn, 
Mr. Harris Dunn, Mr. Eugene Bernat, and that perennially 
anonymous standby—the Colby Library Associates. May their 
tribe increase! 


Paradise Enow: During our investigations the Gilman fam- 
ily, were unduly beguiled the attractive annals Para- 
dise Spring and the waters bottled therefrom. the point, 
fact, that began feel uneasy about the (perhaps dis- 
proportionate) amount space allotted the September 
article. Until month ago, when—thanks Mrs. John White 
Thomas—we learned from the Brunswick Record October 
24, 1919: “Several carboys Paradise Spring Water were sent 
Washington, last week for use President [Woodrow] 
Wilson, response request the part those charge 
the President during his illness.” Conscience appeased. 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 
Founded 1935 


The object this organization increase the resources the 
Colby College Library securing gifts and providing funds for the 
purchase books, manuscripts, and other materials which the Library 
could not otherwise acquire. 


Membership open anyone annual subscription five dol- 
lars more (undergraduates, fifty cents; graduates the College dur- 
ing the first five years after graduation, one dollar), equivalent 
gift books other materials needed the Library. Members are 
invited renew their memberships without special reminder any 
date after July the beginning the fiscal year. 


All members receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. 


Officers for 1959-1960 are: 
Founder: Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
President: Alfred Chapman. 
Vice-President: Archibald Allen. 
Student Vice-Presidents: Charlotte Purnell, Daniel Hodges, 
Secretary-Treasurer: John McKenna. 
Committee Book Purchases: Arra Garab (term expires 1960); 


Archille Biron (term expires 1961); and (ex officiis) the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts: Richard Cary. 
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